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RCHITECTURE AT THE ACA- 
DEMY. 


THE brief notes here given make no 
attempt to deal with the whole matter offered to 
criticism by the Architectural Room at Burlington 
House. Work that was merely indifferent, or 
only open to condemnation, was ruled out ; much 
also about which nothing new remains to say, good 
or bad; finally, any work by members of the 
Committee of this REVIEW. 

No. 1372. NEw GAIETY THEATRE AND RESTAU- 
RANT, STRAND. By E. RUNTZ AND Co. 

This group is of interest as the first instalment 
of the accepted design for a part of the Strand 
Improvement Scheme, and as an effort to give 
character to an important corner site. The design 
as it stands raises a grave doubt as to conformity 
of scale between this building and its neigh- 
bours. The dome is in rather abrupt relation to 
the big balustrade which connects it with the 
adjacent building, and we feel the corner would 
be better without the dome. The point is not 
that the detail is bad in itself, but it falls short 
in organic construction. What one misses in 
this design is the evidence of fundamental thought 
on the problem as a whole. 


No. 1411. NEW CHANCEL, CLAPHAM CHURCH. 
By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 

This is a classic addition to an eighteenth 
century nave. Here the designer’s consciousness 
is perhaps over-evident in the effort to give a new 
turn to Renaissance detail, and it is clear that 
much work and thought have been spent upon 
this part of the design. The modern designer, 


according to his temper, is apt to suffer in one of 


three ways from his knowledge of the past. 
Either respect urges him to throw into his design 
all the belongings of an historical style; or, sus- 
picious of what may have been accidental and 
ornamental in that style, he runs to an affectation 
of bald simplicity; or, finally, by a scruple of 
good faith he feels bound to invent all over again. 
The difficulty in the last course is that the best 
inventions always come first; and we think Mr. 
Pite suffers a little because he is inventing in 
matter that has been pretty thoroughly exhausted. 
No. 1422. Priory CHURCH. No. 1517. ST. 
MARK’s, PLUMSTEAD. C. H. M. MILEHAM. 
No. 1436. ST. CUTHBERT’S, MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
No. 1446. ST. COLUMBA’sS, MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
TEMPLE MOORE. 

Church architecture seems now decided to go 
the way which house architecture took some thirty 
years ago, when, deserting its first choices, it 
found ‘“‘Queen Anne”’ to its liking. So now, 
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church-building, discarding the Gothic humdrum, 
goes afield for its styles, and courts free Classic 
and unlicensed Gothic in a purlieu of Roman- 
esque. We see in this exhibition nothing now con- 
scientiously holding a brief for Gothic. When 
these drawings do exhibit traceries and pointed 
arches, they are anxious with rococo furniture to 
protest unbiassed detachment from Gothic pu- 
rism. Yet pilasters, porticos, and pediments are 
equally discounted. The aim is to have Gothic 
feeling with Classic details—or vice versd, or nei- 
ther one nor other. And this elaborate hesitancy 
in church style has, at least, this merit, that it in 
some cases induces the architect to put a little 
present-day thought into the parts of construction 
instead of taking them over wholesale from the 
wisdom of our forefathers. Mr. Mileham, for 
example, is not only ingenious in his discovery 
that a sort of early Romanesque (South French) 
stood at the moment when style had let go the 
skirts of its Classic nurses, yet had not dis- 
tinctly ventured on its stumble up the path of 
Gothic construction, but he adds expression to 
this youthful attitude of art by his experiments 
with domes and east windows, that are engaging and 
interesting. Yet the simplicity of an ‘‘ingenu”’ 
is perhaps overdone, when the hexagonal apse of 
the Priory Church is shown melting into a circular 
dome without consciousness of any mal apropos 
angle; or, again, when in St. Mark’s, Plumstead, 
the vault is dubiously nervous whether it is con- 
crete or wood, and manages its tie bars mala- 
droitly in either case. Mr. Temple Moore is 
enamoured, too, of the early ideal. He, too, is 
sick of the overblown charms of Gothic maturity, 
and finds freshness in the high-shoulder, some- 
what bare-boned hoydenism of the first Cistercian 
art. So far he is wise, that the less attempt to 
pile on the make-believe flesh upon Gothic con- 
struction, the less sense of stuffing; and since 
building is building, unadorned it gives some 
sense of reality even in Gothic revivalism. But 
surely that one and one make two is too much 
insisted on in St. Columba—two altars, two 
flights of steps, two east windows. Although 
Mr. Moore may quote Romsey Abbey as _ his 
model, still very early the better style of central 
distinction had superseded the immature of tyro- 
ism of first Gothic experiment. But as in some 
ruined abbey of first Gothic, the pathetic expres- 
sion of an ancient enthusiasm, but now with 
long-deserted altar, so shows Mr. Moore his 
St. Columba chancel. The forlorn look gives a 
character to his style. But is Middlesborough so 
godless? Mr. Mileham’s churches are designed 
to be improved by thronging worshippers. Mr. 
Moore seems to reckon for the art of his churches 
on their desertion. 
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No. 1448. CENTRAL ELectric SuppLty Com- 
PANY’S STATION. CHARLES S. PEACH. 

This is an interesting treatment of a large shed 
and chimney, the interest being obtained by 
simple and direct means: blue-black piers carry- 
ing the girders, with curtain walls of yellow 
brick. The piers have Portland stone carved 
capitals, and the combination of stone, yellow 
and blue brick makes a very charming colour 
scheme. The great tower rises up from the groups 
of buildings at first in plain strength, blossoming 
out near the summit in “architectural ’’ exuber- 
ance, the embroidery being a pleasant echo of the 
features and materials used on the sheds. The 
design, as a whole, represents honest, straight- 
forward work, with care and feeling that raise it 
above the average 
No. 1566. NEw RooM. GREAT PANGLEY MANOR. 

By GEORGE JACK. 

A beautiful room, every part of which has been 
felt and seen and well worked out. The outcome 
of this attention is a room pleasant to sit in, quiet 
and restful, and yet every part on which the eye 
lights is interesting. The whole comes together 
with ease, although it is clear there must have 
been considerable contrivance and humouring of 
the conditions to bring about the unobtrusive and 
comfortable result. The colour scheme, as shown 
on the water-colour drawing 





an exceptionally 
able and sympathetic specimen of its kind, by 
the way—helps to complete the harmony there is 
between the materials and their purpose, and the 
attractive homeliness of the room. 


ODINS “GATE OF HELL.” 
By D. S. MacCo.tt. 


THE “Saint John the Baptist” of 
Rodin, bought for the nation by a number of 
subscribers, is now to be seen at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. We publish this month another 
statue, which will shortly become public property 
by the gift of Mr. Ernest Beckett. This is the 
figure variously called the ‘‘ Thinker” (with a re- 
ference to its prototype in Michael Angelo’s “ I] 
Pensieroso ’’) or the “ Poet ” (with a reference to 
Dante). It is part of the monumental doors for 
the Museum of the Decorative Arts, a commission 
from the State on which M. Rodin has been en- 
gaged for fifteen years. The whole work, sug- 
gested by the Inferno of Dante, and hence called 
“La Porte de l’Enfer,” is not yet in a state to 
photograph, but we hope shortly to give some 
further details. The position of this tigure will be 
understood by a reference to the photograph of the 
upper part of the door given in the catalogue of 


the Rodin collection at the Exposition Univer- 
selle of rg00. He is seated in a recess above the 
actual doors, and broods over the swarming and 
wreathing shapes of torment figured in relief 
below. Above him, crowning the framework of 
the doorway, are three figures in the round, 
‘‘ Shadows,” bent together under a weight of 
despair and pointing the way inwards. It is a 
terza vima of gesture, echoing, perhaps inten- 
tionally, the tremendous reiteration of the open- 
ing lines :— 
‘“ Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente.” 

M. Rodin, who is the most terrible poet, as 
he is the most original sculptor of our age, has 
here handled in its reality what, mixed with 
obscure matter of mythology magic and fancy, 
had thrice already appalled the imagination of 
literature, once already that of sculpture. In the 
Inferno of Homer, among the querulous thin 
shades, unhappy by mere privation of life and 
sunlight, there are already ominous figures, 
actively desiring, actively tormented—Tityus, 
Tantalus, Ixion. These reappear in Virgil witha 
louder chorus of lamentation, a sharper distinc- 
tion of penal and happy regions in the under 
world. Dante’s Inferno is all a place of torment, 
not a cold obscurity in which the “nations of 
the dead” are together in hungry, ghostly impo- 
tence; the torments are punishments affixed to 
sins. In the modern vision this idea of something 
imposed or added by way of penalty to a passion 
slips away, leaving the torment, present and in- 
herent, of desire unappeased and insatiable. ‘ We 
ave come to the place of which I told thee, where 
thou shalt see the dolorous people, who have lost the 
good that lies in reason.” 

The vision of passion-tormented bodies had 
received plastic shape twice from Michael Angelo ; 
once in the traditional subject of the Last Judg- 
ment, a second time in the invention of the 
Medici chapel. From these, the painting and the 
sculptures, the elements seem to have come to 
Rodin for his remaking of Dante’s Hell; the 
writhing chains of humanity from the first, the 
sombre watching figure from the second ; but the 
event loses its futurity and legal character, the 
presiding genius his personal and historical colour. 
No “ Unknown god of unachieved desire” ap- 
pears to bless or to damn his votaries: a mortal 
hangs above the unending welter, burdened and 
haunted by such formidable strains as have 
sounded in modern verse, in modern music more 
infallibly.* 


* For an example take Swinburne’s chant on the death of 
Baudelaire. ‘* Vedi Tristano .' says Dante. We have 
heard him. 
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“LE PENSEUR.” BY AUGUSTE RODIN 





ONE OF THE FIGURES OF “THE GATE OF HELL.” 
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“LE PENSEUR.” BY AUGUSTE RODIN. 


ONE OF THE FIGURES OF “THE GATE OF HELL.” 
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The sound of Hell had been given by the writers : 
the Latin and Italian tongues, the best en- 
dowed for these effects, had rendered the clang of 
iron gates and adamantine chains, the plangent 
voices, the dismal reverberations of infernal vaults, 
and Milton had schooled English syllables to 
their utmost of gloomy resonance. What a 
sculptor could give more immediately was the 
frenzied clasp, the coil and recoil, the violent, 
the spent and frustrate of desire, the eddying 
and drifting on the bot winds in the Circle of the 
Luxurious. And this Rodin has done with what- 
ever of movement and passion modelling can ex- 
press. The shapes, beaten about like birds on 
the infernal blasts, that Dante saw, those that 
Virgil saw strewn in the Mourning Fields ‘“ quos 
durus amor crudeli tabe peredit,”’ are here taken 
from the evocation of verse and made visible. 


HARTERHOUSE II. SPOLIATION, 
NORTH, HOWARD, AND SUT- 
TON. BY BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 


In the last number of the ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, I endeavoured to show that the fabric of 
the monastery was completed not later than 
1533- It was not, however, until 1538 that the 
premises were formally and finally alienated from 


monastic uses. In that year the last Prior, 
Trafford, who appears to have been a mere tool 
in the hands of Cromwell, surrendered the 
monastery to the Crown. In November of the 
same year an inventory was taken of the moveable 
property. This is of considerable interest for the 
light it here and there throws on the interior life 
of the Carthusians. The following extracts seem 
worthy of record: ‘for the King’s garden at 
Chelsea, all such bays, rosemary grafts, and 
other such like things as was meet for his grace 


in the said garden”; ‘fa whole cell of wainscot 
as it stood’”’; ‘‘ out of the orchard of the Charter- 
house . . . in all gi trees”; ‘‘200 carps”; 


‘roo carps for the King’s store”’; “‘ four merlin 
birds and all things belonging thereto”; ‘‘a 
bundle of rose-trees’; ‘‘the custody of the 
barber's shop, and the cell adjoining to it”; ‘all 
the wood, timber, and stone lying abroad in the 
Charterhouse”; ‘“‘one of the six tables of the 
Frater’; ‘‘chalices, vestments, with all other 
ornaments within the said Church of the Charter- 
house”; “‘four great painted tables standing in 
every four corner of the cloister of the said 
Charterhouse”; ‘‘all the beds in the guest- 
chambers.”’ 

These extracts call for little comment. They 
obviously imply that the monastery precincts in- 
cluded a considerable garden and orchard ; also 
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fish-ponds for carp, a favourite luxury of monks, 
which the culinary art of modern times strives in 
vain to render palatable.* The ‘‘ merlins,”” we 
will charitably surmise, were kept for purely prac- 
tical purposes or for the use of the guests: other- 
wise our ideal of Carthusian austerity might be 
somewhat impaired. It would seem that there 
was a considerable amount of building material 
still on the site: probably the mason and carpen- 
ter were never long absent from the monastic 
precincts. We may gather that the barber was 
the possessor of a cell—probably a lay-brother ; 
that the monks sate in the “ Frater”? four at a 
table; and finally that their cells were fully lined 
with wainscot. 

Of the original abundance of this panelling some 
evidence may still be found. In the present 
dining hall and Master’s Lodge many types are 
still to be seen, of which the earliest may well date 
back to the first part of the sixteenth century: it 
may be conjectured that much of it was still 
within the precincts when the earlier domestic 
work was executed, and was used as far as it 
would go, being supplemented by other of the 
later character. With the retrospective light 
which this record of spoliation casts upon its 


* There is, I believe, an explanation of this anomaly, but it 
cannot be discussed in this paper 


history, we may take a _ final leave of the 
monastery. 

The years which intervened between the expul- 
sion of the monks and the alterations effected by 
the Duke of Norfolk left no recognisable traces on 
the fabric. From 1538 to 1542 the property re- 
mained in the King’s hands. In 1542 he granted 
it to John Bridges and Thomas Hale for 
their joint lives in consideration of their keeping 
his ‘‘ Hales and Pavilions” (sc. fishing nets and 
tents). In 1545 he bestowed it on Sir Edward, 
afterwards Lord North. The earlier tenure was 
characterised by desecration, the later by dese- 
cration combined with destruction. Sir Edward 
North turned the Church into a dining-hall and 
demolished most of the cloister. Probably, as I 
showed in the last number, he, in connection with 
the destruction of the cloister, alienated a portion 
of the land, that, namely, to the east of the inner 
wall of the eastern cloister. The story * told by 
Bearcroft of North’s interview with the King may 
well relate to this transaction. It seems impro- 
bable that the King would have completely for- 
gotten his grant of the premises, though he may 
have doubted if it included the power to part with 


* See Bearcroft’s ‘‘ Historical Account of Thomas Sutton,” 
p. 199, quoted in “ Charterhouse, Past and Present,’’ p. 11, and 


in “ The London Charterhouse,” p. 245. 
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a portion of it. After a few years of occupancy 
North appears to have sold the property to the 
Duke of Northumberland, who, for his support of 
Lady Jane Grey, forfeited it to the Crown. Mary 
restored it to Sir Edward North, who held it 
through the remainder of her reign, and 
there entertained Queen Elizabeth immediately 
on her accession, and again in 1561. His son 
Roger, Lord North, in 1565, sold the greater part 
of the estate to the Duke of Norfolk, but retained 
for his own residence a portion of the premises 


east of the Chapel. This subsequently became 
the property of the Duke of Rutland, and is still 
known as ‘‘ Rutland Place.’ The wall to the 


east of “Chapel Court” remains to mark the 
division of the properties. 

The Duke of Norfolk made Charterhouse his 
London residence, and called his portion of it 
Howard House. He occupied it, except for a few 
months spent in the Tower, whither he was com- 


mitted on the charge of intriguing for marriage 
with Mary Queen of Scots, from May 1565 till 
September 1571. During these years he spent 
large sums in altering and adorning the premises, 
and it is, therefore, to this period that many of 
the principal features of the present buildings 
must be assigned. 

The later monastery buildings as left at the 
Dissolution were already suitable for a private 
residence adequate to the entertainment of the 
Court. Possibly some of the monastic cells 
survived in a state of repair sufficient for the 
reception of the Royal retinue. But for ordinary 
purposes the domestic premises were doubtless 
limited to the buildings which we have assigned 
to Tynbygh and Houghton. Probably the Gues- 
ten Hall had been so dismantled as to be unfit 
to serve asa dining-hall: otherwise, Sir Edward 
North could have had no motive, unless it 
were pure love of sacrilege, for using for this pur- 

pose the Chapel, remote as it 
was from the offices. The most 











DOORWAYS IN HOWARD HOUSE. 
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important feature of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s adaptation was to re- 
store the Hall to its original use, 
: enlarging and adorning it in the 

7 new manner of the Renaissance. 
This was effected, by raising the 
walls,adding an upper tier of lights 
and fitting the enlarged building 
with a fine timber roof, screen, 
mantel-piece, and panelling, into 
the last of which portions of the 
later monastic work were incor- 
porated. He built too, over the 
old monastic “‘ Freytor,” the large 





state rooms now known as the 
““Governor’s Room” and _ Lib- 
rary, together with the fine stair- 
case which gave access to them ; 
and on the site of the western 
cloister of the monastery he 
erected one of plain brickwork 
to give covered access to a 
tennis-court which stood in the 
position now occupied by the 
sreat modern school-room. This 
cloister has been greatly reduced 
in length; the southern portion 
for the enlargement (by Sutton’s 
executors) of the refectory, which 
they converted into a dining-hall 
for the scholars; of the northern 
end a portion was included in 
their dwelling-house. A further 
length has since been taken 
the accommodation 


ited tia of the present school. The 
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paved walk on the top of this cloister is of 
later date. It may be conjectured that the old 
** Freytor ” served as a dining-hall for the Duke’s 
retainers. These are the more important of the 
substantial changes in the fabric attributable to 
the Duke of Norfolk’s occupancy, though no 
doubt he. effected many other improvements in 
the arrangements of the offices and in other 
minor particulars, which can no longer be 
traced. 

Examples of monastic buildings converted 
into mansions are abundant throughout the 
length and breadth of England, and the de- 
gree of facility with which the change was in 
each case effected varies considerably. In these 
buildings we have an instance of a double con- 
version, first to a residence and then to a school 
and hospital, in each case realised with excep- 
tional ease, a result which may with certainty 
be attributed to the “‘up-to-date”’ character of 
the later monastic buildings, those, namely, 
which were intended for the accommodation of 
guests. 

Such minor changes as are attributable to 
the Duke of Norfolk relate principally to isolated 
features. Such are the fine mantel-pieces, or, 
rather, some of them, which are to be seen in 
the Master’s Lodge, where, no doubt, the ori- 
ginal subdivisions of rooms have completely dis- 
appeared, the old guest-chambers, presumably of 
moderate dimensions, having made way for the 
fine suite of reception rooms in which are found 
the mantel-pieces illustrated. 

Of these and of the other features pictured in 
these pages there is no necessity to say much, as 
for readers of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW they 
will for the most part tell their own tale. I may, 
however, before leaving this portion of my subject 
note a few points concerning some of them. In 
the fine screen at the western end of the Hall, the 
upper panels are removable. The space behind is 
therefore available either as a passage or as a 
minstrels’ gallery. This screen originally occupied 
the whole width of the Hall. The side gallery is 
obviously an afterthought, introduced to provide 
direct access from the main staircase to the 
chambers west of the Hall. The addition of this 
feature involved the elimination of the side bay 
of the screen and the shifting of the console above 
one of the caps, so that the Caryatid which it 
carries might stand clear of the gallery. The 
console to the north of this has also been shifted. 
The mantel-piece in the same hall is no doubt 
mainly the Duke of Norfolk’s work; but it has 
been considerably modified by Sutton’s executors. 
His are the arms in the centre, and the cannon 
and powder-barrels at the sides commemorate his 
employment under the Earl of Warwick, Master- 


General of the Ordnance, at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Similarly, on one of the newels in the state stair- 
case Sutton’s crest has taken the place of the 
original finial, and in the mantel of the Governor’s 
room, undoubtedly a feature of the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s work, Sutton’s arms have replaced the 
Duke’s. In the quaint but somewhat clumsy 
mantel of the room in the Master’s Lodge next 
to the staircase the sculptured group _ repre- 
sents Faith, Hope, and Charity.* This feature 
suggests Flemish workmanship, whereas the 
mantel in the next room is rather of an Italian 
character. This discrepancy in style leads us to 
suppose either that the Duke was somewhat of a 
cosmopolitan dilettante, or that at least one 
memorial of Lord North’s occupancy has _sur- 
vived. The remaining mantel-piece is, of course, 
of considerably later date. 

By far the most perfect of these mantel-pieces 
is that into which the portrait of Thomas Sutton 
has been introduced, and I doubt if it would be 
possible to find a more exquisite example of the 
best art of the period. Its decorations, long 
obscured by coats of white paint, were brought to 
light by Archdeacon Hale, and are well-preserved 
and excellent in effect. I may note also that the 
ceiling of the Governor’s room, just indicated in 
the photograph, is a good example of the plaster- 
work of the later sixteenth century, and possesses, 
too, considerable historical and heraldic interest, 
into the details of which space forbids me to 
enter. 

The Duke’s connection with the Charterhouse 
terminated in 1571, when he was again sent to 
the Tower on a charge of high treason. In 1572 
he was beheaded, and the property was again 
forfeited to the Crown. In 1581 his eldest son 
was restored to his father’s estates, but lost them 
again by attainder, when they were granted to the 
second son of the late Duke. He (in 1603) enter- 
tained James I. at the Charterhouse immediately 
after his accession. Soon after he was created 
Duke of Suffolk, and in 1611 sold the property to 
Thomas Sutton, with whose acquisition of it the 
next era begins. 

Of intermediate history this only need be noted: 
that, after the execution of the Duke, Queen 
Elizabeth allowed the Portuguese Ambassador to 
make Howard House his residence, and that 
during his occupancy Mass was said in a chapel 
formed in the gallery which occupied the upper 
floor of the south side of the present Master’s 
Court. This seems to imply that the original 
chapel had remained desecrated and dismantled 


* It is probable that this panel was picked up and worked into 
the mantel-piece, the detail of which does not appear to be al- 
together cognate to it. 
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between the dissolution of the monastery and the 
time when Sutton’s executors adapted it to the 
requirements of his foundation. 

Sutton purchased the Charterhouse in May 
1611. Inthe following month the transfer was con- 
firmed by Royal letters patent, and on December 
12th of the same year he died, having by his will 
left to the foundation the larger portion of his 
property, enough to provide for the adaptation of 
the buildings to the new purpose and to secure 
an adequate income to the school and hospital. 

It is clear that the work executed at the cost of 
his bequest cannot have, so far as its character is 
concerned, been subject to his personal taste: it 
is not, however, improbable that he may have in- 
dicated the nature of the adaptation which the 
The old Guesten Hall, as 
transformed by the Duke of Norfolk, was taken 
unaltered, except as to the details of the mantel- 
piece mentioned above, for the dining-hall of the 
eighty pensioners and of the officers of the hos- 
pital: the sixteenth century “ Freytor,” enlarged 
by taking in the southern end of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s_ cloister, provided with a new 
mantel-piece and doorways, was assigned to the 


new purpose required. 


and 


scholars on the foundation for the same purpose. 
The Chapel was obviously inadequate for the ac- 
commodation of pensioners, boys, and the not 
inconsiderable staff of masters, officers, and ser- 











Charterhouse. 


vants: it was therefore enlarged by the addition 
of an aisle, separated from the original Chapel by 
a round arched arcade of a somewhat rare and 
characteristic type. The quaint and rather clumsy 
arch which forms the entrance to the Chapel is 
no doubt of similar date. (The superstructure is 
an addition made about the middle of the eighteenth 
century.) The screen under the organ-gallery 
remains to show the character of the wood-work 
then introduced. In it may be seen the curious 
device of arches made in artificial perspective, a 
characteristic of which the theatre at Vicenza is 
probably the most conspicuous and elaborate ex- 
ample. It is interesting to compare this original 
work with that designed in imitation of it by 
Blore, and to note how completely the spirit and 
character of the original work is missed even in a 
deliberate imitation. 

But the most remarkable feature of the chapel 
is the Founder’s tomb. This stands at the eastern 
end of the north wall of the aisle which was added 
to the Chapel. The design was approved by the 
Governors of the foundation in 1614, and the 
monument was completed in 1615. It seems to 
me probable that the iron-work which surrounds 
it is of a somewhat earlier date. It may have 
originally belonged to one of the monuments 
which survived from the later monastic days, and 
have been adapted to the new purpose. The fact 








CORRIDOR LEADING TO CHAPEL. 


Photo: E. Dockree. 
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that the receipt for the monument makes no men- 
tion of a railing may possibly imply a confirma- 
tion of this theory. The receipt in question is of 


sufficient interest to be worth quoting :— 


“Be it known unto all men that wee Nicholas Johnson, 
Edmund Kinesman, and Nicholas Stone, citizens and free- 
masons of London, have received and had, this 24th daye of 
November 1615, anno xiii. R. Jacobi, of Richard Sutton, esq. 
execut™ of the last will and testam' of Thomas Sutton, 
esq. deceased, in full payment of four hundreth pounds for 
the making fynishing guilding and putting up of a monument 
or tombe on the north side of the Chapell within the hospitall 
of King James founded in Charterhouse for the said Thomas 
Sutton, founder of the same hospitall, which toombe is in 
heighth xxv foote, and in bredthe xiii foote and is set out and 
garnished with dvse (divers) cullomes pedestalle capitalls pic- 
tures tables and arms of alabaster, touch, rance and other 
hard stone, wee finding all manner of stuff and workmanship 
according to an agreem' in that behalf made, the sum of one 
hundreth poundes of lawfull money of England over and 
above three hundredth poundes of like lawfull by us for- 
merly received of the said Richard Sutton. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals the day 
and year aforesaid. 

“ NICHOLAS JOHNSON, 
“ EDMUND KINESMAN, 
“ NICHOLAS STONE.” 

Sutton’s executors built, or, as I think pro- 
bable, rebuilt, a cloister leading from the State 
staircase to the Chapel. This appears to have 
been at first of open arches, but was subsequently 
enclosed by an arcaded and glazed screen built 
outside the cloister arches. Here again we must 
correct Mr. Carpenter’s plan, in which this fs 
etched as Sutton’s work. It was actually erected 
in 1825. 

These appear to be all the features of what 
may be called Sutton’s work which at present 
remain. There is nothing to show where the 
pensioners were originally lodged. The old house 
known which contained the 
school-rooms and dormitories for the foundation 
scholars, was taken down when the school was 
removed to Godalming. 


as ‘* Gown-boys’,” 


It was a simple and 
somewhat utilitarian but by no means unpleasing 
example of the work of the early 17th century. 
The later accretions were of no architectural in- 
terest: the latest certainly evince no effort to 
harmonise with the old buildings which survive. 

So I conclude what is at best a rough summary 
of the history of this most interesting fabric, in 
the full consciousness that there is still ample 
scope for such further investigation as may sup- 
plement and very possibly correct the conclusions 
at which I have arrived. It is surprising to me 
that this field of research has been hitherto so 
little cultivated; and I shall be content if these 
papers serve as an incentive to the archeologist 
towards further and more thorough work in the 
same field; still more if they prove a trustworthy 
guide to him in his task. 





Fontevrault. 


ONTEVRAULT. 
LETT. 


BY CECIL HAL- 


THE little town of Fontevrault, or Fonte- 
vraud as the older spelling has it, lies some two 
miles south of the Loire, between Saumur and 
Chinon, and on the southern border of Anjou. 
The great monastery round which it has grown 
up, the subject of this article, contains some of 
the most curious architecture in France, and is of 
especial interest to Englishmen, as the burial- 
place of two of our most celebrated kings. 

It was founded in the eleventh century by 
Robert d’Arbrissel, a Breton priest, whose labours 
in various parts of France all but won for him 
afterwards the style of “ Saint.” This man, by 
his powerful preaching and magnetic personality, 
gathered round him a body of penitents, both men 
and women, to the number of several thousand, 
with which great company, in the year 1098 or 
1099, he broke into the silence of the Forest of 
Fontevrault, and there founded a religious colony. 
Out of this settlement arose a double monastery, 
the most remarkable feature in the constitution of 
which was that the supreme authority over both 
sexes was vested in an Abbess. Round the cen- 
tral convent over which she presided in person, 
were grouped several smaller establishments. 
The monks had their residence in the Priory of 
St. Jean de l’Habit; there was also the leper- 
house of St. Lazare, and the penitentiary of La 
Madeleine; and to these was added afterwards an 
infirmary of St. Benoit, and perhaps a Priory of 
St. Laurent. 
munity in the main, certain peculiarities in its 


Though it was a Benedictine com- 


Rule caused it to be regarded as the head of a dis- 
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tinct ‘‘ Order of Fontevrault,’’ which afterwards 


had many branches in France and a few in 
England. In its early days it was strongly sup- 


ported by Fulk V., Count of Anjou and grandfather 
of our Henry II., and this was the beginning of a 
connection with the House of Plantagenet which 
lasted into the fourteenth century. Eventually 
Fontevrault became one of the wealthiest monas- 
teries in the country, and its Abbess was often a 
Princess of France. It was dissolved with much 
sacrilege and violence at the Great Revolution, 





PLAN OF THE ABBEY. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S “ Dictionnaire.”) 


FROM 


and under Napoleon became a house of correction, 
in which state it still remains. 

The visitor consequently is tolerated rather than 
He is with formalities, 
through a frowning gateway which, standing in 


welcomed. admitted, 
the main street, seems to occupy the site of the 
After 
being conducted across two courts, the first of 
which exhibits nothing that is not modern, he is 
ushered through the cloisters into the Chapter- 


original main entrance to the precincts. 


house, and thence into the church, or rather its 
eastern half. Part of the domestic buildings he 
perceives to be still standing, and his guide-book 
may have hinted at a remarkable kitchen, of which 
he catches a glimpse on the right before entering 
the cloisters ; but he is not encouraged to make 
the nearer acquaintance of these things or of the 
other objects of interest which, as he learns after- 
wards, the Abbey Conse- 
quently the cursory nature of his visit, and a lack 
of opportunity to explore further, have compelled 
the present writer to incur various obligations, and 


precincts contain. 


he gladly acknowledges his indebtedness te the 
Abbé Edouard’s ‘‘ Fontevrault *’ (1873), to Viollet- 
le-Duc’s *‘ Dictionnaire” (1861),andto DeVerneilh’s 
“L’Architecture Byzantine en France” (1851), 
works. It is to Viollet-le-Duc and 
De Verneilh that he owes his perception of the 


and other 
place of Fontevrault in the history of French 
Art. 

Of the smaller institutions surrounding the 
Abbey there are said to be considerable remains— 
twelfth century chapel at St. 
Lazare, some walls at St. Jean de l’Habit, and at 

R 2 


a cloister and 


— 


St. Benoit a chapel of the twelfth century, a mor- 
tuary chapel, a cloister, and some buildings of the 
Renaissance. 
The mortuary of St. Catherine, a 
thirteenth century structure, which stands on the 
site of one of the several cemeteries attached to 
so large a monastic community, is among the most 
curious of its class. 


chapel 


‘*Sepulchral chapels with 
lanterns,’ writes De Caumont in his ‘‘ Abécédaire 
I know of 
none that have been preserved, except that of the 
ancient cemetery of the nuns* of Fontevrault, 
which stands to-day upon the public path.” It is 
square, he says, with small lancet windows and a 
pyramid-capped buttress at each corner. 


d’Archeologie,” ‘‘ are very uncommon. 


From 
the top of its pyramidal stone roof rises a hollow 
octagonal shaft crowned by an open octagonal 
lantern with a conical cap. Internally each 
corner of the chapel is arched across and filled in 
with a miniature ribbed vault, the square being 
thus transformed into an octagon, whose eight 
arches form the base of a dome. 


of the arches and from the 


From the crowns 
corbels whence the 
latter spring, slender ribs are carried up the vault 
to the base of the hollow shaft that crowns it. A 
donation of Ala de Bourbon, who had taken the 
veil at Fontevrault, toward the building of this 


* This is doubtful; the nuns seem to have been buried in or 
near the Chapter-house. 

















VIEW OF THE PRESENT EXTERIOR OF KITCHEN. 
FROM GODARD-FAULTRIER’S “Z’ Anjou et ses 
Monumentes.” 
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PLAN OF THE KITCHEN. (FROM 
l tollet-le-Duc.) 


singular chapel is confirmed by Berthe, tenth 
Abbess, in a charter of 122 

At the south-west corner of the cloister court 
stands the kitchen, which dates from the twelfth 
century and recalls the somewhat similar struc- 
tures at Stanton Harcourt near Oxford, and at 
Glastonbury. With its soaring conical roof and 
open lantern it grips attention and proclaims the 
dignity of ‘‘the cooking animal.” Yet that its 
origin has not always been understood, is indi- 
cated by its name of Tour d’Evraud, and in the 
forties it passed for a mortuary chapel, ‘‘ which 
proves,” as Viollet-le-Duc cynically remarked, 
‘our perfect understanding of things medizval.” 
His drawings of it here reproduced require some 
comment. First as regards the ground plan. The 
five apsidal projections contained the hearths, over 
each of which was a chimney (B) now blocked. 
The sides RR contain the only windows; S isthe 
door. Externally the second stage of the struc- 
ture is octagonal like the first, but has its angles 
over the middle of the latter’s s¢des. Internally 
four of the eight piers carry four great arches 
which form a square. Above three of these are 
more chimneys. From the remaining four piers 
spring half-arches (A) abuttfhg against the crowns 
of the four arches that form the square. This 
square is converted, by arching its corners across, 
into an octagon which carries the conical roof, 
the eight sides of the latter descending (externally) 
with an outward cant on to the walls of the second 
stage. Over the triangular spaces left by arching 
the corners of the square across are three more 
chimneys (C). Lastly the open octagonal lantern 
forms a great central chimney D, the only one of 
the twelve chimneys which is still standing. The 
sectional diagram gives at A a section on the line 
KL of the plan; at Ba section on the line MN; 
and at C a section on the line OP. In the eleva- 


tion the chimneys have been conjecturally restored. 
It is curious that a plan of this kitchen in Lenoir’s 
‘** Architecture Monastique”’ (1852) shows eight 
apsidal projections instead of five. 

A pleasant surprise awaits the visitor when the 
warder unlocks a small door at the further side of 
the second court and ushers him down a stone 
staircase (for the Abbey is built on a slope) into 
the cloisters. At once the prisoners and the 
sentries are forgotten in an atmosphere of 
monastic peace. The cloisters are of great size. 
According to the Abbé Edouard (whose details 
however are not always to be trusted) the united 
length of the four walks is 226 metres and the 
breadth of each 4 metres. The court, which was 
once turfed and had a well at one end, is now 
gravelled and planted with shrubs, and has a 
fountain in the centre. A range of rooms, with 
moon-shaped windows, runs above the arcades, 
and partly masks the surrounding buildings. 
These latter were arranged on the Benedictine 
plan. To the south, adjoining the kitchen, lay 
the refectory and offices ; to the west the parloirs 
and the residence of the Abbess (which Edouard 
implies to be still standing). The north side is 
formed by the nave of the church, and the east 
side by the transept and by the dormitory, below 
which are the calefactory, the scriptorium, and 
the Chapter-house. 





ELEVATION OF THE KITCHEN. (FROM 
Viollet-le-Duc.) 
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SECTION OF THE KITCHEN. FROM 
Viollet-le-Duc .) 


From the south-west corner of the court, the 
view of the graceful Renaissance cloister-arcade, 
backed by the severity of the twelfth century 
church with its high slate roof and its central 
tower (so rare a feature in France), is very 
striking. A refined and picturesque example of 
the early Renaissance is afforded by the dormitory, 
with its numerous little windows interrupting the 
eaves of a roof whose broad expanse is relieved 
by an elaborate dormer, beneath which an imposing 
porch opens upon the court. 

According to Edouard one side of the cloisters 
proper was built between 1491 and 1534 and is 
pure Gothic, while the other three sides date from 
between 1534 and 1670. These open on to the 
court by round Renaissance arches, separated, 
except where there are buttresses on the south side, 
by pairs of Ionic pillars supporting a continuous 
architrave, each pair sharing a single abacus. In 
spite of this Renaissance exterior, however, the 
of 


the transition to classicism are abundant, ¢.g., in 


internal roof is a Gothic vault, though signs 


_ 


the designs on the numerous bosses. 

To judge from the general plan of the Abbey in 
Lenoir’s “‘ Architecture Monastique” there is or 
was a second and smaller cloister court behind 
the dormitory. 


The Chapter-house is entered from the east 
I 


walk of the great cloisters, and above its doorway 
the vaulting is more elevated than elsewhere. 
The doorway itself, with its great round arch 
enriched with rows of sculptured figures, is rather 
an imposing specimen of the transition from 
Gothic to classic design. According to Edouard 
the Chapter-house, having been founded in the 
twelfth century, was re-modelled in the sixteenth, 
partly at the expense of Francis I., whose badges, 
the crowned F and the salamander, as well as 
the fleurs-de-lys of France, are visible about the 
entrance. According to the same authority, the 
area of this fine room is about 20 metres by 11. 
Everywhere there is the same combination of 
Gothic and Renaissance features that has been 
already noticed in the cloisters outside. A soaring 
vaulted roof, springing from corbels carved with 
grotesques and fleurs-de-lys, is supported in the 
middle by two pillars with capitals of Corinthian 
character. The four windows (two of them 
double) are round-arched, with decoration of 
Ionic pattern, in which appear the dates 1541 and 
1543. The upper part of the walls is adorned 
with (Renaissance) frescoes of the Passion, in 
which occur portraits of several of the Abbesses 
of that period; the lower part was_ probably 
covered by the stalls said to have disappeared at 
the Revolution. With regard to the vaulting it 
will be noticed that, as is sometimes the case in 
France (especially in rooms and porches), the 
height from the capital to the keystone is some- 
what excessive in relation to the height of the 
pillar. As this Chapter-house seems to have been 
a regular burial-place of the nuns, it is not 
impossible that there may be a crypt beneath it. 

The Abbey-church is by no means one of the 
most beautiful in France, but it comes near to 
being one of the most interesting. To anyone 
approaching it from a distance its general appear- 
ance, with its long nave, two western turrets, and 
central tower, is somewhat suggestive of the 
architecture of England, while at the same time 
it remains indefinably French. The date must be 
fixed rather by the architecture than by docu- 
mentary evidence. It is known that the first 
permanent church of any importance at Fontev- 
rault was consecrated (by Pope Calixtus II. him- 
self) in 1119, but it is not probable that any part 
of the existing structure is as old as the first years 
of that century. The transepts may go back to 
about 1150—probably not so far; the choir can- 
not be much earlier than the transepts, nor on the 
other hand can it be much later, since it is still 
Romanesque; the nave is obviously older than 
either, and can therefore claim a considerable 
antiquity, even if it is not as old as the consecra- 
tion by Pope Calixtus. Such, in brief, would seem 
to be the opinion of M. de Verneilh. 
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The nave is without aisles and has on either 
side nine flat buttresses, alternately broad and 
narrow, rising, without diminution of breadth, to 
the corbel-table and alternating with round-arched 
and recessed windows which have or had shafts 
in the jambs, are surmounted by dripstones, and 
are placed at a considerable height from the 
ground. Such a scheme at first sight suggests a 
nave of eight bays, but there are only four, each 
lit by two windows with a narrow buttress 
between them—an arrangement which, together 
with the skylights and chimney-pots that disfigure 
the roof, will be explained later. 

The west front is of considerable interest. At 
either end of it broad flat buttresses, enriched with 
many shafts or beads, extend, the outer portions 
to the base of the flanking turrets, the inner por- 
tions not so far. The space between these but- 
tresses, which is somewhat straitened by their 
excessive breadth, has three stages besides the 
attic. Above the second stage is a broad set-off, 
the wall up to this point being thickened. In the 
first stage the place of the doorway is now occu- 
pied by a pedimented Renaissance window, parti- 


ally blocked. In the second there remains what 


is, apparently, the original west window. It re- 
sembles those in the side walls, but is richer. The 


capitals of the shafts in the jambs are carved with 
birds and other subjects, and the inner arch is 
enriched with a band of ornament consisting of 
knotwork. (For the significance of this pattern 
in the theory of a succession traceable from the 
medizval craftsmen through the ‘‘Comacine 
Guild” to the architectural collegia of the Roman 
Empire, see ‘‘ The Cathedral Builders,” by Leader 
Scott.) Somewhere about this front (perhaps on 
the above-mentioned capitals) there is, according 
to Edouard, a sculpture of doves attacked by ser- 
pents, t.¢., of innocence attacked by vice. In the 
third stage is an exquisite little two-light window 
of late Gothic character, the heads of the lights 
being flattened and cusped ogee arches, the solid 
space between which and the square framing 
above is filled with tracery. Two long 
slender lancets, with cusps, light the narrow gable, 
which does not quite fill the space between the 
turrets. The latter are octagonal, and almost 
thick enough to be called towers. So great is 
their height in relation to the gable, that its apex 
only reaches to the base of the slate-covered spires 
by which they are crowned. 

But the richest part of the building (as regards 
general effect) is the great eastern apse with its 
ambulatory or procession-path and its three radi- 
ating apsidal chapels, which, so short is the choir, 
almost group with the two similar chapels opening 
eastward from the transept. In this eastern 
portion of the exterior the most notable features 


minute 
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are, first the massive engaged shafts which, run- 
ning up to the corbel-tables and having their 
capitals carved with rude foliage, seem to perform 
the function of buttresses ; and secondly the corbel- 
tables themselves, which vary considerably in 
design as between the chapels, the procession- 
path or aisle, and the clerestory. Edouard, on the 
authority of an old drawing, states that the prin- 
cipal apse was once surmounted by a stone dome 
crowned by,a rich gallery, the latter ornamented 
at its base with grotesques. 

The central tower, which shows traces of the 
transition to Gothic, has one stage of stone, 
pierced in each face with two windows slightly 
pointed, twice recessed, and having shafts in the 
jambs with some of their capitals (e.g., those on 
the east face) adorned with stiff foliage. The sills 
of each pair of windows are treated as a single 
unit and are extraordinarily steep. From the 
north-east angle projects (diagonally in plan) a 
curious excrescence, having against it a turret end- 
ing in a conical cap and presumably containing 
the staircase. The stone stage of the tower is 
surmounted by a narrower stage of wood covered 
with slate, and the whole is crowned by a pyra- 
midal slate roof. 

To the interior the visitor is admitted from the 
cloisters, through a door which opens into the 
church immediately west of the crossing. Here 
he is at once met bya great disappointment, for 
which, however, the skylights and chimney-pots 
already alluded to have to some extent prepared 
him. The nave has been walled off from the choir 
and converted to secular uses, and is consequently 
inaccessible. The rest of the building forms the 
prison chapel, but the original arrangements have 
been reversed, the altar now standing at the west 
end in the crossing, and the prisoners’ benches, 
which occupy the choir as well as the transepts, 
being all turned towards it. 

In this connection it will be well to call atten- 
tion to the very unusual character of the ground 
plan. The choir has aisles, yet even if they be 
included it is scarcely wider than the aisleless 
nave; without them, consequently, it is much 
narrower: and as its width from pillar to pillar 
determines the width of the central tower, the 
western angles of the latter, which would other- 
wise rest on the nave walls, have to be supported 
on detached piers. 

In spite of all vandalism the interior of Fonte- 
vrault remains undeniably impressive, and almost 
justifies the words of the authoress of “ England 
under the Angevin Kings,” when she writes: ‘‘ An 
English visitor nowadays feels as if some prophetic 
instinct must have guided its architect and given 
to his work that peculiar awe-striking character 
which so exactly fits it for the burial-place of the 
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twe Angevin kings of England whose sculptured 
effigies still remain in its south transept.” To 
the reference in the last words there will be 
occasion to return later. The transepts are mas- 
sive and plain, their most attractive feature being 
the two simple but well-proportioned apses that 
open out from their eastern sides. The choir is 
very short. Its great apse gives an impression of 
extreme height, and with its numerous arches, 
narrow and stilted, and its soaring and slender 
cylindrical columns, is much less “ heavy”? than 
is usual with Romanesque buildings. It affords 
also an early instance of the tendency that after- 
wards became so marked in French religious archi- 
tecture, to exaggerate, namely, the height of the 


main arches at the expense of the triforium and 
clerestory—a device which was doubtless intended 
to increase the effect of loftiness, but which, at 
any rate to an English eye, sins gravely against 
proportion. The capitals of the columns rather 
resemble those of the shafts applied to the choir 
walls externally. They are carved with rude stiff 
foliage of simple design, and are all much alike. 
A curious feature in the plan is the spacing, 
the columns not being equidistant from one an- 
other. This arose, perhaps, from the exigencies 
of the vaulting of the procession-path as affected 
by the width of the arches opening into the three 
radiating chapels. These chapels the visitor is 
not encouraged to examine; but according to 
Edouard that in the centre, named from St. John 
the Evangelist, was richly decorated in 1438; while 
that of St. Amildis, on the north, was remodelled 
In 1541, and that of St. Radegund, on the south, 
in 1550. Of the roof, the most notable portion is 
that over the crossing. It is a dome, penetrated or 
broken by the four great round arches of the cross- 
ing, and each of its pendentives (if they may be 
so called when they form parts of the same hemi- 
sphere with the dome itself) is received by a slender 
shaft that runs up the angle of the pier to a point 
somewhat above the main capitals. 

From various authorities it is possible to 
enumerate the treasures of art of which this 
church has been despoiled, partly in the seven- 
teenth century, but chiefly at and after the Great 
Revolution—the rich stained glass, the great 
grille erected in 1504, and enlarged or partly 
renewed in 1638, the elaborate high altar and 
reredos constructed between 1611 and 1637 in 
place of others dating from 1154, the organ given 
cy the House of Bourbon; and mention may be 
made, too, of that curious sculpture of the Last 
Judgment which is described in the life of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, and in which there appeared (so 
oddly in this ‘‘ Royal Abbey ”’) groups of crowned 
kings among the condemned as well as among the 


righteous. 


In tombs the Abbey was exceedingly rich. 
There appear to have been about twenty, of 
many of which representations still exist in the 
Gaigniéres collection in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale. Some were of stone, some of copper, some 
of marble, and many of them were surmounted 
by effigies. The most notable, in one sense, was 
the tomb of the founder, Robert d’Arbrissel, 
which had been reconstructed in 1621. Several 
marked the resting places of Bishops of Poi- 
tiers (one of these, a very curious monument, 
is represented in ‘‘ Viollet-le-Duc,” vol. ix. p. 37). 
Others commemorated members of the local no- 
bility, or ladies of noble or royal rank who had 
been inmates of the House. The Abbesses, it is 
said, were buried in a crypt under the choir which 
probably still exists; but several had rich tombs in 
the choir itself. Most interesting ofall, there were 
the tombs of the Plantagenets, situated, as Nicquet 
(1642) somewhat vaguely states, ‘‘opposite the 
great pillar furthest from the altar.” Here were 
interred Henry II. of England and Eleanor his 
queen; Richard Coeur de Lion and his sister 
Joan, Queen of Sicily; Joan’sson, Raymond VII., 
Count of Toulouse; and Isabella, queen of King 
John; as well as a collection of Plantagenet 
hearts, including those of John, Henry III., and 
perhaps Edward I.: and there may have been 
cenotaphs of Berengaria, queen of Richard I., and 
Eleanor, queen of Henry III. Over the six royal 
bodies, at any rate, there were splendid tombs 
with effigies. These tombs were disturbed in 
1504, and again in 1638, when the figures of Ray- 
mond and Joan were renewed, and all six figures 
were placed against the north chcir wall in a 
grandiose classical structure, of which there is a 
contemporary representation in Sandford’s ‘‘ Gen- 
ealogical History of the Kings of England ” (1677). 
Fortunately the effigies of Henry II., Richard I., 
Eleanor, and Isabella have survived. After being 
moved about many times since the Great Revolu- 
tion—once even to Paris—and after repeated fruit- 
less negotiations on the part of England for their 
transference to Westminster Abbey, they were at 
last allowed to rest in the apsidal chapel of the 
south transept, where they lie behind an iron grille 
with their feet toward the west. One (that of Isa- 
bella) is of wood, the rest are of stone; and all are 
life-size and coloured. The four sovereigns are re- 
presented as lying in state on draped biers, and as 
wearing royal robes and crowns. King Henry 
has a sword by his side, and both kings now carry 
sceptres. These latter, indeed, are of modern 
workmanship, but Henry at least had carried 
one before. Though their present position is not 
that for which they were intended, they form, in 
their secluded apse, a most picturesque group, 
and, with their overwhelming historical interest, 
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are well worth a far longer pilgrimage than that 
from Saumur or Chinon to Fontevrault. 

Though the nave, which is by far the most inter- 
esting part of the Abbey from an architectural 
point of view, has long been inaccessible to visitors, 
it has fortunately been described with great care 
by M. de Verneilh. How difficult his task must 
have been may be imagined from the fact that he 
found this part of the building divided into three 
storeys, the first of which was a refectory, the 
second a range of cells, and the third a dormitory. 
To the first and third he was admitted, but not to 
the second, as it was occupied at the time by some 
political prisoners. Consequently he was com- 
pelled to complete his description from particulars 
supplied by two other antiquaries. 

The nave of Fontevrault is, or was, most curi- 
ously roofed by a series of domes of distinctly 
Byzantine character; and for the convenience of 
those who are less acquainted with this than with 
other styles of architecture it will be well to de- 
scribe that form of dome which is most properly 
termed Byzantine, and of which the church of 
St. Sophia at Byzantium, built in the sixth cen- 
tury, offers the principal and perhaps the earliest 
example. The plan of such a dome shows a circle 
inscribed in a square, the former representing the 
actual cupola, and the latter representing four 
supporting arches, while the spaces left at the 
corners are the pendentives, which, rising from the 
pier-capitals to the crowns of the arches, connect 
the square substructure with the circular cupola, 
whose base they curve over to support. To speak 
geometrically, they are portions of a hemisphere 
whose diameter is the diagonal of the above-men- 
tioned square. The four domes over the nave 
of Fontevrault answer to this description—or 
rather answered to it once, for, with extraordi- 
nary vandalism, the actual cupolas have been 
destroyed in making a range of attics over the 
The height of the 
supporting arches from the pavement (which has 


above-mentioned dormitory. 


been slightly raised in modern times) is a little 
over 12 metres. They are so slightly pointed as 
to be almost round, and are of two crders, the 
lower of which is carried by two engaged shafts 
upon the face of the square pier, which thus has 


upon its three faces six shafts altogether. The 
bases and capitals are of a type which M. de Ver- 


calls 


latter are adorned with elaborate foliage which is 


neilh Corinthian - Romanesque, and the 


continued horizontally round the whole pier. 
The broad buttresses of the exterior are of course 
placed at the back of these piers. Each bay of 
the walls is relieved in the lower part by an 
arcading of four round arches of two orders, the 
upper of which is enriched with a band of orna- 


ment, and is carried on an engaged shaft upon 
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the front of a square pier, whose capital, including 
that of the shaft, is adorned with elegant foliage. 
This beautiful arcading (which M. de Verneilh, 
by the way, suggests is a Byzantine feature) has 
been much damaged in making the floor of the 
cells of the intermediate Above the 
string-course, between which 
of the 
space intervenes. 


“storey.” 
arcading 
and the 


runs a 
a considerable 
The two windows in each bay 
seem too far apart, their spacing being determined 
by considerations of external rather than of in- 
ternal effect, for it will be remembered that exter- 


sills windows 


nally each bay is divided by a narrow buttress into 
two panels, and that it is in the middle of these 
panels that the windows are placed. It is curious 
that the jambs are not enriched with shafts inter- 
nally. M.de Verneilh suggests that such shafts 
formerly existed, but have been removed. The pen- 
dentives of the four domes still remain, and spring 
from a point slightly above the pier-capitals. They 
are of wrought stone, and in construction are really 
of the nature of corbels; since their section, 
taken on the diagonal of the square plan, would 
show the beds of the courses to be horizontal 
(such at least is implied in the general remarks of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc on Coupoles). The penden- 
tives of St. Mark’s, Venice, and probably of 
St. Sophia’s itself, are of a different material differ- 
ently put together, and whether it be because 
there the surface is hidden by mosaic and colour, 
the imitators of the 
style in France, though they adopted the form of 


m - 
or for some other reason, 


the pendentive, did not understand the construc- 
tion: nor, in substituting stone for brick or con- 
crete, did they discover that the ‘‘ corbel” con- 
struction was not the one most suitable to the 
new material; indeed, the true manner of making 
a pendentive of stone was not found out till the 
sixteenth century. It has been already mentioned 
that the actual cupolas at Fontevrault have been 
demolished. The old external roof, however, or 
at least its framework, remains, and its pitch 
shows that it must have completely covered the 
domes, their height thus accounting for the greater 
eminence of this roof externally, as compared 
with that of the transepts. 

The presence of Byzantine features in French 
architecture is sufficiently striking to justify some 
allusion to the channels by which this Oriental 
influence came into the west. In the eighth cen- 
tury it appeared in the Rhine country through the 
intercourse of the east with Charlemagne, and, 
spreading southwards, was afterwards mingled, in 
the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy, with 
another stream of eastern influence, that had been 
introduced during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies through the trade of the maritime towns 


about the mouth of the Rhone, and had travelled 
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But 
the churches which have the strongest claim to be 


northwards along the course of that river. 


called Byzantine, as possessing cupolas on pen- 
dentives, are almost exclusively to be found within 
the borders of the ancient Aquitaine, or, to speak 
roughly, between the Rhone, the Loire, and the 
Garonne. In each of these churches not only 
does the cupola rest on pendentives, but there is a 
series of such cupolas, this strange form of roof 
being clearly adopted from choice and determining 
the whole construction of the building. It is be- 
cause Fontevrault exhibits all these characteristics 
that M. de Verneilh has included it in his very ex- 
clusive work “L’ Architecture Byzantineen France,” 
those of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, it is possible to assign to this 


and from his conclusions, modified by 


Abbey Church a very definite place in the history 
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southern border of Anjou, Fontevrault is an iso- 
lated example of the style. Of all the old French 
churches possessing cupolas on pendentives it is 
the northernmost, and it is the only one which 
lies outside Aquitaine. Its founder had preached 
-it is said in St. Front itself—and in 
Angoumois, but it was probably from the Cathe- 
dral of Angouléme in particular (itself one of the 
principal derivatives of St. Front) that the Byzan- 
tine character of 
Such 


in Perigord 


Fontevrault was immediately 
a theory is borne out by the 
marked resemblance between the two buildings, 
by a comparison of dates, by the fact that Fonte- 
vrault shows an advance in style, and by the 
presence in both buildings of Poitevin character- 
natural in the district about 
Angouléme, are rare in Anjou. 


derived. 


istics which, while 


Indeed, as Robert 





























SECTION OF CUPOLA OVER THE CROSSING. FROM ‘* 


of French architecture. By the end of the tenth 
century the Byzantine style had gained a footing 
in Italy, as the churches of St. Vitalis at Ravenna 
and St. Mark at Venice still testify, and its in- 
troduction into Aquitaine was largely due to the 
trading enterprise of the Venetians, who in the 
same century had founded settlements there, of 
which the most notable was at Limoges. To the 
influence of these settlers, or at any rate to inter- 
course with Venice in some shape or another, must 
Cathedral church of 
St. Front at Perigueux which, begun before ggo, is 


be ascribed the singular 


almost a reproduction of St. Mark’s. Perigueux 
may be regarded as architecturally the parent, if 
not of all the churches showing Byzantine influ- 
ence throughout Aquitaine, at least of those in the 
districts of Perigord and Angoumois and, it may 


be added, of Fontevrault. Situated within the 


‘LArchitecture 





Byzantine en France.) 


d’Arbrissel is said to have preached in Angoumois, 
it is not improbable that the adherents 
whom he attracted to Fontevrault there may have 


among 


been builders from Angouléme, by whom the nave 
may have been erected, whether under his guid- 
ance or after his death. Like the other deriva- 
tives of St. Front, Fontevrault is much less Byzan- 
tine than its prototype, its plan being the Latin 
and not the Greek cross, its masonry, if not its 


ornament, being Romanesque, and its domes never 


having been intended to appear externally. This 
free adaptation of the uncompromising Byzantine 


of St. Front to western climate and custom and 
to the traditions of local architecture shows how 
strong a hold the foreign style had taken upon the 
land of its adoption. 


the 


Nor was its popularity sur- 
time of its into 


France the only form of stone roofing in use was 


prising. At introduction 
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the barrel vault, which was unsuitable for cover- 
ing large areas, and had moreover a strong out- 
ward pressure. No such disadvantages, however, 
attached to the employment of a series of Byzan- 
tine domes. Such domes would cover a building 
of considerable width, and as each bay was square 
and bounded by four arches of equal width and 
pressure, those arches that spanned the building 
had their thrust counteracted by the pressure of 
those parallel with its axis—this latter pressure 
abutting at either end against the massiveness of 
the west front and of the apse respectively. This 
system would probably have been adopted much 
more widely had it not encountered another 
which was equally stable and far more elegant and 
flexible, namely the Gothic groined vault on ribs, 
which appeared in the north of France in the 
twelfth century. The rival modes met in Anjou, 
and their amalgamation there produced that curi- 
ous phase of early French Gothic which is some- 
times denoted Angevin or Plantagenet, and in 
which the construction of the vaults is Gothic 
while their form is domical. The first modifica- 
tion of the Byzantine dome consisted in allowing 
the hemisphere of which the pendentives are geo- 
metrically parts to complete itself, instead of in- 
terrupting it in order to erect the cupola proper 
upon its crown; or—to put the matter differently 
—in allowing the cupola and its pendentives to 
become amalgamated. Instances of this occur in 
Angoumois and Saintonge, but they are of course 
too far south to have had any share in developing 
the Angevin vaulting. There is, however, an in- 
stance at Fontevrault, in the cupola (already 
described) under the central tower, and _ this 
cupola may be regarded perhaps as the actual link 
between the Byzantine and Angevin roofs, such a 
theory being borne out -both by the presumable 
date of the building and by its geographical position. 
The true Byzantine dome, says M. de Verneilh, 
is not found north of the Loire, but this cupola at 
Fontevrault has extended its influence throughout 
Anjou and even beyond it, a dome supported on 
four arches, and without distinct pendentives, 
occurring at Blois (in a church which M. de 
Verneilh names after St. Laumer, but which is 
surely the Abbey Church of St. Nicholas). Under 
the influence of the groined vaulting introduced 
from the north the dome was further modified by 
the addition of diagonal ribs and sometimes of 
intermediate ribs as well, the former answering 
to the groin-ribs, the latter to the ridge-ribs ; 
and these ribs gave the strengthening neces- 
sitated by the lower pitch and wider span 
by which the cupola was now characterised. 
A good example of such a ribbed dome, dating 
perhaps from the latter half of the twelfth century, 
occurs over the crossing at the church of St. Pierre, 
VOL. XI.—S 


me 
i, 

Saumur. Here the construction as well as the 
form is still that of a dome, in that the courses 
are laid horizontally in concentric circles. A 
little later this mode of laying the stones gives 
way to that employed in groining; yet still in each 
bay (which, of course, is square in plan) the vault 
with its four or eight ribs keeps its domical form. 
A series of huge vaults of this kind forms the roof 
of the Cathedral of Angers. Here each com- 
partment, having the form and to a great extent 
the action of a dome, demands consequently the 
supports of a dome in the shape of four great 
pointed arches joined in a square, two of the 
four being closed by the walls, as the church 
has no aisles: in fact, the general construction 
resembles that of the nave of Fontevrault, of 
which Angers is one of the principal derivatives. 
The architecture of which this cathedral is a 
typical example extended itself over all Anjou 
and the neighbouring provinces, and survived, 


in places, up to the sixteenth century. Among 
notable instances of it may be mentioned the 
Cathedral of Poitiers and the nave of the 
Cathedral of Le Mans. These churches indeed are 


far apart, but the style they exhibit never passed 
the eastward limits of the Angevin dominions, 
and is justly named Angevin or Plantagenet. The 
Oriental character which so strongly tinges it has 
now been traced back through Angers, Saumur, 
Fontevrault, Angouléme, Perigueux, and Venice to 
Byzantium itself, and enough has been said to 
indicate how important a link in this chain of 
influence is the venerable Abbey which has formed 
the subject of this paper. 


“URRENT ARCHITECTURE AND 
C SCULPTURE 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 
These buildings have been erected for the Presby- 
terian Church of England, ona very fine site in 
Madingley Road. The College is intended for 
graduates of the University who are proposing to 
join the Ministry, this work having been previously 
carried on in Queen Square, London. 

The accommodation comprises Class-rooms, 
Hall, Library, Senate-room, twenty-six sets of 
Students’ Rooms, and a residence for the Prin- 
cipal. There are also in the grounds houses for 
two resident professors. The buildings are faced 
with red bricks with dressings of Clipsham stone, 
and the roofs are covered with Colley Weston 
stone slates. The whole of the floors are of fire- 
proof construction, and the majority of the 
internal joinery is of wainscot. Mr. H. T. Hare 
was the architect. 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. THE TOWER AND 
PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. HENRY T. HARE, ARCHITECT. 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OF CECIL RHODES. COMMISSIONED 
BY THE CITIZENS OF BULUWAYO. 
JOHN TWEED, SCULPTOR. 
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STEEP HILL, JERSEY.—This house is built on 
the high ground looking down on St. Heliers. 
It occupies the site of an old house, and so enjoys 
the advantage of an old garden. The 
house is “ rough cast,” with hand-made red tiles 
for the roof. Internally there is a good deal of 
oak panelling, all made in Jersey. 
of the hall, library, and drawing-room were 
modelled by Mr. G. P. Bankart. The general 
builder for the whole work was Mr. Crill, of 
Jersey. Mr. R. Lloyd, architect, of Jersey, super- 
intended the work throughout. The architect was 
Mr. Ernest Newton. 


whole 


The ceilings 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
SORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 
‘‘Formal Gardens in England and Scotland.” By H. Inigo 


Triggs. In 3 Portfolios. Portfolios I.& II. 21s.nett. London: 


B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 

AN increasing interest in the design and use of 
the garden as an architectonic feature is becoming 
generally recognised, and a protest raised early last 
century by Sir Walter Scott against the wholesale 
destruction of formal gardens then taking place has 
been surely increasing in force and extent. In the 
last few years several efforts have been made to satisfy 
the demand for further knowledge on the subject. 
A book, however, giving reliable plans and views of 
the same, with intelligent drawings of the many quaint 
and exquisite details inseparably connected with 
garden design on a scale approaching completeness, 
is, as stated in the author’s preface, still lacking. 

Apart from the advertisement book of the profes- 
sional gardener’s own work, the books by Mr. Regi- 
nald Blomfield and the late Mr. Sedding are valuable 
contributions in their own field; but, though the 
former has treated the subject historically and ana- 
lytically, neither can be said to have attempted any- 
thing like a record of the formal gardens still existing. 

This undeveloped field has been essayed by the 
author of the present volume. Its title and attrac- 
tive appearance might reasonably raise the hope that 
at length we were to have a book of reference on 
the old examples of garden design worthy to be ranked 
with those lately produced on the Architecture of the 
Renaissance in England. It may be said at once that 
in no sense is this expectation realized in the two parts 
of the book before us. 

The letterpress takes the form of a diffuse and 
slipshod “ historical note,” having no particular bear- 
ing on the subjects illustrated, and consisting to a 
large extent of quotations from old works and scraps 
of information culled without acknowledgment from 
more recent ones. Mr. Blomfield’s book in particular 
appears to have been laid under contribution for much 
useful information, and the title, extended to include 
Scotland, is also borrowed without acknowledgment. 
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The Scottish gardens are evidently 
inspired by an article on the same subject which 
lately appeared in the “ Studio.’’ We are promised, 
however, with Part III., further information, with 
descriptions of the plates and drawings. 

The photographic plates are well done, but the 
point of view has often been chosen without regard 
for the general disposition and arrangement of the 
scheme. The essential features of the design, which, we 
take it, ought to be placed clearly before the reader in 
such a book as this claims to be, are subordinated, 
while picturesque groups and views monopolise many 
plates to little purpose. 

The drawings are careful but dull, and there is 
a lack of feeling for the spirit of the work which 
often displays in the most delightful way the imagina- 
tion and fancy of the designer. To those who are 
familiar with the originals, such drawings as No. 115 
(The Kneeling Slave) and No. 74 will give rather the 
impression of a caricature ; while others, such as No. 7 
and No. 93, are weak and unconvincing. 

Without the third volume it is difficult to follow 
the arrangement of the book. 


remarks on 


No chronological order 
seems to have been adhered to, nor is the grouping 
geographical, with the exception of the illustrations of 
the Scottish gardens, which have been kept together. 
It would have been advisable to keep the modern 
gardens, such as Penshurst, Trentham, and Earlshall, 
in a section by themselves, as they represent a totally 
different phase of garden design. 

The indiscriminate collection of details and acces- 
sories bringing up the rear might well have been 
dispensed with in favour of completer illustrations 
of the more interesting gardens described, and an 
attempt made to express the spirit of each place in 
its completeness rather than to illustrate disconnected 
pieces of detail, however beautiful in themselves, as 
each feature acquires a tenfold interest and meaning 
when its relation to the general design is appreciated. 

The nearest approach to completeness is found in 
the illustrations of the grounds of Hampton Court. 
The excellent photographs and plans give a good im- 
There is still 
room, however, for further drawings and details, 
and one beautiful 
fountain. 


pression of the grounds as a whole. 


misses a view of the Diana 

An instance of the imperative need for drawings 
and plans in addition to the photographic plates is to 
be found in plate No. 34. No. 33 gives a plan of the 
garden there shown, but so disguised as to be almost 
unrecognisable. An error in numbering the plates 
throws them out after No. 4, and results in several 
plates occurring twice in the index under different 
titles. 

One must, on the whole, confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment with the present volumes, which is not 
lessened when they are compared with the splendid 
work of Percier and Fontaine, published a century ago 
(Paris, 1809), which might well serve as an inspiration 
and guide to future aspirants in this field. 


J. J. Joass. 
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: ‘HE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 


The Georgian Period, being Measured Drawings of Colonial 
Work. Part IX. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Architect Co., 211, Tremont Street. 


1902. American 


Tue new part of this American publication is 
fully up to the level of its predecessors, both in the 
The districts of the 
United States of which the native chapters treat are 


letterpress and the illustrations. 


not, however, so interesting as some of those pre- 
viously described; for neither the buildings of the 
Virginian University nor those on the Cape Fear River 
are as well worthy of study as what were figured 
in previous numbers from the older streets of New 
York or of Boston, Massachusetts. The Virginian 
‘* Rotunda,” at Charlottesville, is severely simple 
and very delicately proportioned, competing, so far 
as we can judge from Mr. Theodore Skinner’s 
drawing, with such houses in England as Burlington's 
Chiswick Villa or Campbell’s Mereworth. Unfortu- 
nately the original Rotunda was burned in 1895, 
and Mr. Skinner does not tell us whether his draw- 
ing was made before the fire or whether it shows 
us the building as now restored. His description of 
Jefferson's design is clear enough. It ‘ was planned 
after the Roman Pantheon exteriorly, but was only one 
half the diameter, therefore one eighth the volume.” 
The dome was entirely of wood, and, like so many 
other American buildings of the kind, seemed to invite 
the fire which consumed it. There are some good 
views of the house Jefferson built for himself at 
Charlottesville. 

A chapter headed “ Dutch and German Eighteenth 
Century Work”’ is unsigned. It is illustrated with 
some picturesque photographic views and some pen- 
and-ink sketches of buildings in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. St. George’s Church and the Government 
House in that city are good, and the “ Province 
Building,” apparently a kind of Town Hall, is an ex- 
tremely satisfactory example of the Ionic style— 
plain, simple, and, above all, dignified. In addition to 
these stone houses there are a number of examples in 
the more strictly local material—namely, timber. 
Pennsylvania shows many interesting “ bits’’ for the 
sketcher, but a majority of the small views are not 
important. The author says that buildings in this 
State are usually of stone, but a very charming “ Red 
Lion Tavern” in Philadelphia county appears to be 
a mixture of stone, brick, and wood, and looks as if it 
had strayed over from some Thames-side valley in 
England. 

The first article in this number is by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, a competent authority, and is on ‘“‘ The 
Relation of Georgian Architecture to Carpentry.”’ 
The subject is very attractive, and must be doubly so 
where timber conStruction is much more common than 
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it is with us. Undoubtedly, as Mr. Waterhouse ob- 
serves, it was formerly in use to a far greater extent 
among ourselves. For this reason, “ fire and old age 
have made clearance of these wooden houses,” but 
have spared the masonry of churches and castles. 
The Englishman of the middle ages used wood, both 
for choice and also, in some English counties, of 
necessity, for his domestic requirements. We see this 
in the old London ordinances against wooden party 
walls, in such phrases as “chimney tuns,”’ and in such 
local names as Tunbridge. Mr. Waterhouse is in- 
clined, in view of the minute size of those early 
churches which have survived, to believe in the literal 
truth of the legend of St. Dunstan—when that stal- 
wart ‘blacksmith archbishop ”’ rectified the orienta- 
tion of a chancel by a push with his brawny shoulder. 
A good sentence is this: “‘ It might almost be said that 
the history of English domestic architecture has been 
a record of the progressive rejection of timber ’’—but 
Mr. Waterhouse might have applied it much more ex- 
tensively. Hasan and the Parthenon, like 
Bradford, and 
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St. Laurence’s at the cloisters of 
Monreale, are equally examples of timber construc- 
tion in stone. 

The drawings and photographs with which this 
The charm- 
ing little Gothic house, an Elizabethan relic of the 


essay is illustrated are very well chosen. 


style, which was carefully restored at Hollingbourne 
some fifty years ago, is not as well known as it should 
be. There is not nearly so much of what we may call 
‘“‘feature’’ in either of the Rolvenden houses, while 
in the handsome Devonshire street fronts the Gothic 
feeling has entirely departed. The Cloth Hall at 
Newbury is another little-known building, but is most 
interesting considered as an example, because here, 
while the timber work is Elizabethan, the masonry is 
pointed. Mr. Waterhouse says of this picturesque 
relic—for a long time little better than a shell—that 
“it is about to be saved from ruin by a careful repara- 
tion’’—a sentence we have heard spoken of other 
buildings, but one which never fails to strike terror 
into the mind of a lover of genuine architecture, how- 
ever dilapidated. At Newbury, by the way—though 
we hesitate to name it—a beautiful example of pure 
Gothic in timber is a window at the northern ex- 
tremity of John Smalwode’s house in a lane off North- 
brook Street. There are several examples at Totnes 
—a lovely place, but little visited in comparison with the 
less-interesting Dartmouth—besides the very strictly 
The 
two doorways, from the same county, are very like 
good American * Colonial’’ work. 


classical front which Mr. Waterhouse engraves. 


The whole of this chapter, eclectic in a good sense, 
as pointing out impartially the merits of all styles 
exhibited in timber work, is well worthy of study. 
One sentence more must suffice: ‘‘ There can be 
little doubt that for centuries the carpenter was, in 
England, the great transmitter of tradition, the great 
artist in construction, and a contriver of so high an 
order as to merit the name of designer.” 

W. J. Lorrie. 





